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^  FOR  THE  FRIEND. 

VIRTUE. 

**  Virtue  alone  is  happiness*^*— 

Whoever  wishes  to  be  happy,  and  to  realize  solid  satis¬ 
faction,  must  listen  to  the  voice  of  wisdom,  and  tread  the  paths 
of  virtue,  whose  ways  are  pleasant,  and  whose  paths  ar,e  peuce* 
It  is  this  that  adorns  human  nature,  and  beautifies  the  mind. — 
This  alone  raises  the  affections  above  the  common  objects  of 
humanity,  and  assimilates  the  heart  to  the  divine  character. — 
Those  who  are  guided  by  its  benign  dictates  are  led  from  what¬ 
ever  is  degrading,  to  something  more  than  human — to  celestial 
objects 

That  the  present  life  does  not  terminate  our  existence,  is  a 
truth  confirmed  by  universal  opinion,  and  which  the  mind  of 
man,  ever  panting  after  immortality,  forcibly  suggests.  -Al¬ 
though  this  thought  is  important,  yet  its  practical  influenee  up¬ 
on  our  hearts  is  checked  by  the  syren  of  temporal  delight,  whicli 
too  often  diverts  our  attention  from  our  ultimate  end.  Thus, 
floating  heedlessly  along  the  stream  of  time,  we  “  resolve  and 
re-resolve”  till  decrepit  age  awakens  our  attention,  or  the  king 
of  terrors  alarms  us  of  our  critical  condition. 

But  vicious  habits  contracted  in  early  life  become  so  deep¬ 
ly  radicated  that  they  are  not  easily  erased.  It  is  next  to  im¬ 
possible  to  unlearn  what  we  have  learned  amiss.  Hence  the 
importance  of  instilling  into  the  minds  of  youth  a  love  of  ex<- 
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ccllence.  Witli  the  first  rudiments  of  science  should  the  seeds 
of  \ir5,uc  he  sown  in  the  youthful  breast;  for,  destitute  of  this 
heavenly  plant,  the  greatest  acquisitions  of  human  knowledge 
•will  hut  enhance  oUr  misery. 

Knowledge  and  virtue  united  are  ever  productive  of  all 
that  is  great  and  ornamental  in  life.  They  are  the  source  of 
the  most  rational  delight.  Tlie  pleasures  of  vice  are  empty  and 
transient;  but  those  of  virtue  are  complete  and  permanent. — 
Behold  the  votary  of  vice;  and  from  his  unhappy  condition 
learn  a  lesson  of  wisdom.  We  see  him,  by  a  course  of  dissi¬ 
pation,  involved  in  ruin,  and  rendered  unfit  to  participate  in 
ti'C  joys  of  friendsitip,  or  to  perform  the  duties  of  his  station. 
While  he  grasps  at  the  fancied  substance  of  felicity,  he  is  de- 
l-oded  by  a  phantom,  and  it  costs  him  morfito  be  miserable  than 
it  would  to  make  him  completely  happy,  lie  has  a  conscience 
full  of  offence,  ami  his  lamp  expires  in  the  midst  of  his  days. 

Not  so  the  man  of  virtue. — No  unlimited  gratifications  de¬ 
bilitate  his  body  ;  no  guilty  fears  disturb  his  peace  of  mind.— 
Ileason  is  his  guide,  and  heaven  the  olycct  of  his  pursuit.  The 
felicity  which  he  enjoys  arises  from  conscious  rectitude  and 
unreserved  resignation  to  the  will  of  Jehovah.  With  compo¬ 
sure  he  passes  tlie  season  of  his  probation,  and  at  last  departs 
to  t'le  mansions  of  (he  blessed  to  receive  the  reward  of  good 
and  fiiithful  servants. 

Such,  youthful  reader,  is  the  end  of  vice,  and  such  the  tri¬ 
umph  of  virtue.  If  ambition  inspire  you  w  ith  a  thirst  for  fame 
.  and  lasting  honor — if  happiness  be  the  object  of  your  pursuit, 
then  cease  from  evil  and  learn  to  do  well,  and  become  the  zeal¬ 
ous  advocate  of  virtue.  Its  intrinsic  excellence  will  ever  re¬ 
commend  you  to  tl'.e  approbation  of  the  wise.  It  will  sweeten 
the  hour  of  reflection,  and  enable  you  to  bloom  with  fresh  beau¬ 
ty  when  your  mortal  body  shall  be  crumbled  to  dust. 

V  irtiie,  thou  source  of  lasting  joy, 

I  nsplre  my  mind,  my  thoughts  employ. 

R  easoii  and  experience  show 
T  hat  virtue  makes  our  bliss  below, 

n folds  those  charms  which  ne’er  decay, 

I'-  xplorcs  true  peace,  and  points  the  way. 
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FOR  THE  FRIEND. 

OJV  HJPPIJSTESS. 

Du.  Johnson’s  works,  in  a  moral  view,  have  long  been  cel¬ 
ebrated  for  the  depth  and  solidity  of  thought  displayed  in  them. 
Yet  it  u;ere  to  be  wished  that  he  had  been  a  more  cheerful  ob¬ 
server  of  human  life,  and  had  drawn  less  from  the  fund  of  a 
mind  often  discontented,  and  almost  always  (as  he  confesses) 
oppressed  with  a  morbid  melancholy.  It  is  to  this  we  owe  those 
gloomy  representations  of  human  life  which  may  indeed  he 
gratifying  to  a  mind  soured  by  disappointment,  but  certainly 
arc  not  calculated  to  make  a  proper  impression  on  the  minds 
of  youth  just  entering  on  the  stage  of  life. 

It  seems  to  have  been  - a  favorite  expression  of  his,  that 
“  man  was  born  to  mourn  and  to  be  wretched  and  indeed  the 
sentiment  runs  through  the  whole  of  his  works.  But  it  is  a 
sentiment  which  cannot  he  justified  by  general  experience. 

If  we  would  calculate  the  sum  of  human  happiness,  we 
should  find  it  much  greater,  and  less  unequally  tlistrihuted, 
than  is  commonly  supposed.  Nor  do  w'e  ever  think  otherwise, 
unless  we  allow  our  afiections  to  dw^ell  upon  cei  tain  external 
circumstances  which  have  been  erroneously  supposed  to  consti¬ 
tute  happiness.  Thus,  if  V.  e  suppose  tliat,  to  be  rich  is  to  be 
happy,  it  will  follow  that  t!ie  happy  are  the  scanty  few,  and 
the  misera!)le  the  many  millions.” 

Neither  does  happiness  consist  in  the  pleasures  of  sense, 
because  they  are  of  short  duration,  and  cloy  by  repetition  :  and 
because  they  interfere  wit'i  enjoyments  of  a  superior  nature, 
injure  tlie  iiealtli,  and  destroy  tliose  comforts  of  life  which  oth¬ 
erwise  would  lie  lasting.  Nor  does  it  consist  in  an  exemption 
from  labor  or  employment :  because  the  mind  must  he  engaged  in 
soinetiiing,  and  a  state  of  idleness  is  so  far  from  being  a  state 
of  iiappiness,  tiuit  it  is  always  accompanied  with  paiiij  both  of 
body  and  mind.  Men  of  business  are  often  desirous  of  retire- 
ment,,but  tliey  rarely  find  themselves  happy  in  it;  and  many 
have,  after  a  fair  experiment,  actually  returned  to  the  labors  of 
the  counting  house  and  the  work -shop,  convinced  that  idleness 
..  or  leisure  is  not  connected  with  happiness. 

Still  more  absurd  is  it  to  suppose  that  it  consists  in  nobili- 
ty  and  distinguished  situations.  The  great  are  not  to  be  en- 
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vied,  nor  are  they  envied  but  by  those  who  view  them  at  a  dis¬ 
tance,  and  through  the '  false  medium  of  their  own  sickly  ima¬ 
gination.  The  ambitious  man  pays  dearly,  by  the  anxiety  of 
hope  and  the  terror  of  disappointment,  for  whatever  he  may  at¬ 
tain  :  and,  when  in  the  actual  possession  of  the  object,  confes¬ 
ses  with  a  sigh  how  much  the  picture  u'as  magnified  and  high 
colored  by  expectation. 

But,  that  man  was  not  “  born  to  mourn  and  to  be  wretch¬ 
ed,”  will  be  evident,  when  we  consider  in  what  happiness  real¬ 
ly  does  consist. 

It  consists  in  the  exercise  of  the  social  affections,  whether 
towards  friends  and  common  acquaintances,  or  the  more  en¬ 
dearing  relations  of  wife  and  children.  The  exercise  of  these 
aJfections  affords  a  great  source  of  enjoyment,  always  within 
our  reach,  and  subject  only  to  those  vicissitudes  which  consti¬ 
tute  the  system  of  mortality.  Happiness  consists  also  in  ein- 
ploving  the  faculties  of  body  or  mind  in  some  honoral)le  or  use¬ 
ful  pursuit.  This  becomes  a  source  of  hope,  and  tliere  is  no 
happiness  without  something  to  hope  for.  This  includes  like¬ 
wise  the  chief  of  all  human  happiness,  the  prospect  of  a  bles¬ 
sed  hereafter.  It  is  (his  indeed  which  constitutes  “  the  chief 


end  of  man  and  while  this  expectation  is  huilt  upon  the  sol¬ 
id  foundation  of  Christianity,  it  will  effectually  prevent  the 


person,  possessing  it,  fiom  dragging  out  tlie  miserable  existence 
of  those  who  seem  born  to  mourn  and  to  be  wretched.” 


The  exercise  of  industry,  be  the  situation  of  life  what  it 
may,  w  hen  joined  to  the  practice  of  virtue,  cannot  fail  to  insure 
the  greatest  portion  of  happiness,  because  those  misfortunes 
xvhicb,  by  the  constitution  of  this  world,  fall  promiscuously  on 
all,  must,  in  the  nature  of  things,  fall  very  gently  on  him  who 
cannot  accuse  himself  of  having  provoked  them.  Is  it  not  sur¬ 
prizing  that  this  simple  recipe  for  happiness  should  not  be  more 
generally  prized,  when  we  consider  that,  in  applying  it,  more 
duties  of  the  negative,  than  of  the  positive  kind,  are  required? 
It  consists  rather  in  abstaining  from  what  is  unlawful  and  per¬ 
nicious,  than  in  the  stated  practice  of  the  opposite  virtues. — • 
Thus,  when  a  man  is  called  upon  to  be  generous,  we  do  not  ex¬ 
pect  him  to  be  lavish  ;  when  w^e  expect  him  to  he  industrious, 
we  do  not  wish  him  to  injure  his  health  by  excessive  labor;  and 
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when  we  enjoin  temperance  and  self-denial,  it  is  aot  necessary 
that  he  should  fast,  or  lead  the  life  of  a  hermit. 

In  the  eyes  of  a  rational  being,  the  sacrifices  to  happiness 
will  appear  small,  in  comparison  to  the  benefits  that  are  to  be 
attained.  The  obligations  which  religion  imposes,  are  not  bur- 
thensome  to  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  mildness  of  its 
spirit,  the  allowances  it  makes  for  the  frailties  of  human  na¬ 
ture,  and  the  encouragement  it  holds  out  to  the  timorous  and 
tender-minded.  To  represent  human  life,  therefore,  as  a  scene 
of  mourning  and  wretchedness,  is  untrue  and  unjust :  such  an 
opinion  arms  men  against  each  other,  and  has  a  tendency  to 
produce  the  evils  it  deplores.  Every  fair  and  extensive  con¬ 
sideration  of  what  passes  in  the  world,  will  ser'  e  to  convince 
an  impartial  mind  of  two  facts,  of  the  utmost  importance,  which 
cannot  be  too  often  repeated,  and  to  which  we  cannot  too  often 
refer,  in  all  times  either  of  prosperity  or  adversity;  namely, 
<•  that  happiness  is  pretty  equally  distributed  among  the  differ¬ 
ent  orders  and  characters  of  civil  society;”  and  “  that  vice 
has  no  advantage  over  virtue,  even  with  respect  to  this  world's 
happiness.” 

All  that  is  disgraceful  or  painful  in  punishment  or  adver- 
sitv,  is  the  lot  of  the  wicked  onlv.  Of  them  only  xan'it  be 
justly  said,  that  they  are  born  to  mourn  and  to  be  wretched.*’ 

From  the  Columbian  Detector. 

DUELLLVG. 

The  trial  5)f  Major  Campbell  accidentally  fell  into  my 
hands,  which  I  have  read  with  much  interest.  I  do  not  recol¬ 
lect  of  an  instance  in  any  country  where  the  civil  laws  have 
been  rigorously  enforced  against  the  surviving  duellist.  Major 
Campbell  and  his  friend  Capt.  Boyd,  are  gentlemen  of  high  re¬ 
spectability  in  the  Britisli  army — a  trifling  altercation  takes 
place  between  them — a  challenge  is  given  and  a  duel  fought,  in 
which  Captain  Boyd  is  mortally  wounded,  and  with  his  dying 
breath  accuses  his  antagonist.  Major  Campbell  makes  his  es¬ 
cape  to  his  wife  and  family  at  Chelsea,  where  he  resides  sever¬ 
al  months  under  a  fictitious  name,  but  he  cannot  flee  from  the 
^dings  of  a  reproving  conscience. 
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The  following  extract  from  a  letter  to  his  friend,  E.Thomp- 
son,  Rsq.  will  evince  his  unhappy  and  deranged  state  of  mind. 
Speaking  of  his  wife  and  slaughtered  friend,  he  says : 

“  Vcs»  most  excellent  of  women,  for  thy  sake  will  I  strive 
to  shake  off  these  vagaries,  these  dreadful  waking  dreams  which 
haunt  my  imagination.  The  husband  of  so  much  transcendant 
loveliness  could  never  perpetrate  a  deed  so  black  ;  no,  no,  lam 
no  murderer  I  Catch  the  welcome  sounds,  O  ye  winds!  Repeat 
them,  ye  mountains,  in  a  thousand  echoes,  and  rebound  them 
o’er  the  bosom  of  the  mighty  deep !  Convey  the  glad  tidings, 
ye  gentle  zephyrs,  in  softest  murmurs  to  the  ears  of  my  discon¬ 
solate  wife,  and  whisper  tliat  Can»phell  is  no  murderer  Alas! 
can  all  the  briny  waters  of  the  ocean  cleanse  me  from  blood, 
and  make  my  polluted  heart  spotless  and  pure  ?  Did  not  his 
expiring  words  condemn  me,  and  are  they  not  registered  in  the 
EternaPs  book  ?  My  agony  of  mind  is  insupportaide,  and  t!iose 
must  be  made  of  other  clay  than  mine  who  could  bear  life  uu- 
der  this  heavy  pressure  of  misery  f 

Methinks  the  winds  both  sing  it  to  me,  and  the  thunder. 

That  deep  and  dreadful  organ-pipe,  pronounces  Murderer  ! 

“  No  human  power  can  change  my  irrevocable  determina¬ 
tion.  1  will  die.  but  not  br  mv  own  band  !  I  will  surrender 
myself  to  justice,  and  before  the  offended  laws  of  my  country 
stand  an  unhappy  example,  and  suffer  a  violent  and  ignomin¬ 
ious  death  for  my  countrymen,  who,  by  my  unhappy  exit,  shall 
learn  to  abhor  the  too  prevalent  and  too  fashionable  crime  of 
duelling.” 

^  His  trial  takes  place — sentence  of  death  is-  pronounced  a- 
gainst  him,  and  execution  ensues. 

If,  by  the  publication  of  this  trial,  only  one  unthinking 
man  is  prevented  from  precipitating  himself  into  a  fatal  duel, 
a  valuable  purpose  will  be  effected. 

From  Watts’s  “  Remnants  of  Time  employed  in  Prose  and  Verse.” 

BILLS  OF  EXCHJiJ>rGE. 

"Whek  a  rich  merchant,  who  dwells  in  a  foreign  land  afar 
off,  commits  bis  treasure  to  the  hands  of  a  banker,  it  is  to  be 
drawn  out  in  smaller  sums  by  his  servants  or  his  friends  here 
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at  home,  as  their  necessities  shall  require  ;  and  he  furnishes 
them  with  bills  of  exchange  drawn  upon  his  hanker  or  treas¬ 
urer,  which  are  paid  honorably  to  the  person  who  offers  the  hill, 
according  to  the  time  when  the  words  of  the  bill  appoint  the 
payment. 

Is  it  not  possible  to  draw  a  beautiful  allegory  hence,  to 
represent  the  conduct  of  the  blessed  God,  in  his  promises  of 
grace,  without  debasing  so  sublime  a  sulqect 

God  the  Father,  the  spring  and  fountain  of  all  grace,  dwells 
in  regions  of  light  and  holiness  inaccessible,  too  far  off  for  us 
to  converse  with  him,  or  receive  supplies  from  him  in  an  im¬ 
mediate  way  :  but  he  has  sent  his  Son  to  dwell  in  human  pa- 
ture,  and  constituted  him  treasurer  of  all  his  blessings,  tf.at  we 
might  derive  perpetual  supplies  from  his  hand  :  he  has  intrusted 
him  with  all  the  riches  of  grace  and  glory  ;  he  has  laid  up  infi¬ 
nite  stores  of  love,  wisdom,  strength,  pardon,  peace,  and  con¬ 
solation,  in  the  hands  of  his  Son,  for  this  very  purpose,  to  he 
drawn  oat  thence  as  fast  as  tlie  necessities  of  his  saints  reoaire. 

It  pleased  tlie  Father,  that  in  him  should  all  fullness  dweil. — 
He  has  received  gifts  for  men.”  Col.  i.  19.  Psal.  Ixviii.  18. 

Now  all  the  promises  in  the  Bible  are  so  many  bills  of  ex¬ 
change  drawn  by  God  the  Father  in  heaven,  upon  his  Son. Jesus 
Christ,  and  payable  to  every  pi(*us  bearer  ;  that  is,  to  every 
one  that  comes  to  the  mercy  seat,  and  offers  the  promise  for 
acceptance,  and  pleads  it  in  a  way  of  obedient  faitli  and  praver. 
Jesus,  the  High  Treasurer  of  heaven,  knows  everv  letter  of  his 
Father’s  hand-writing,  and  can  never  be  im])osed  upon  by  a 
forged  note;  he  will  even;  put  due  honor  upon  his  Fatlier's 
bills;  he  accepts  them  all,  for  all  the  promises  in  him  are  vea, 
and  in  him  amen.  In  him  they  are  all  sure  to  tiie  glory  of  tlie 
Father.  2  Cor.  i.  20.  It  is  for  the  Father’s  honor  that  his  hills 
never  fail  of  acceptance  and  payment. 

If  you  apply  to  the  blessed  Jesus,  and  offer  him  a  bill  of 
the  largest  sum,  a  promise  of  tlie  highest  blessings,  he  will  never 
say,  “  I  have  not  so  much  of  ray  Father’s  treasure  in  my  hand.” 

For  he  has  received  ail  things.”  John  iii.  35.  “  The  Father 
loveth  the  Son,  and  hath  given  all  things  into  his  hand.”  And 
may  I  not  venture  to  say,  this  whole  treasure  is  made  over  to 
the  saints  r  All  things  are  yours.”  1  Cor.  iir.  22.  And 
thejr  are  parcelled  out  into  bills  of  proiniscf  and  notes  under 
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the  Father’s  hand.  So  the  whole  treasure  of  a  nation  some¬ 
times  consists  in  credit  and  in  promissory  notes,  more  than  iii 
present  sums  of  gold  and  silver. 

Some  of  these  divine  bills  are  payable  at  sight,  and  we  re¬ 
ceive  the  sum  as  soon  as  we  offer  the  bill :  (vix.)  Those  that 
must  supply  our  present  wants;  such  as  “  Call  upon  me  in 
THE  DAY  OF  TROUBLE,  and  I  will  deliver  thee,  and  thou  shalt 
glorify  me  Psal.  1.  15.  and  there  have  been  many  examples 
of  such  speedy  payment.  Psal.  cviii.  3.  “  In  the  day  when  I 

cried  thou  answeredst  me ;  and  strengtlienedst  me  with  strength 
in^y  soul.” 

flp  Some  are  only  payable  in  general  at  a  distant  time,  and 
that  is  left  to  the  discretion  of  Christ  the  Treasurer :  (viz.)  “  As 
thy  day  is,  so  thy  strength  shall  be.”  Deut.  xxxiii.  25.  And 
we  need  never  fear  trusting  him  long,  for  this  bank  in  the  hands 
of  Christ  can  never  fail ;  “  For  in  him  dwelleth  all  the  fullness 
of  the  Godhead  bodily.”  Ccl.  ii.  9.  And,  Eph.  iii.  8.  we  are 
told  of  the  unsearchable  riches  of  Christ. 

Sometimes  Christ  may  put  us  off  with  a  general  kind  an¬ 
swer,  or  give  us  a  note  under  his  hand,  payable  at  demand,  in 
several  parcels,  instead  of  a  full  payment  all  at  once  ;  thus  he 
dealt  with  his  dear  friend  and  servant  Paul,  in  2  Cor.  xii.  9.— 
Doubtless  Paul,  in  his  seeking  the  Lord  thrice  for  the  removal 
of  his  thorn  in  the  flesh,  had  pleaded  several  large  promises  of 
God,  had  offered  those  divine  bills  to  Christ  for  acceptance  and 
payment;  but  instead  of  this,  our  Lord  gives  him  a  note  under 
his  own  hand,  which  ran  in  this  language,  “  My  grace  is  suffi¬ 
cient  for  thee.”  And  if  we  had  but  the  faith  which  that  blessed 
apostle  had,  we  might  live  upon  this  hope  ;  this  would  he  as 
good  as  present  payment ;  for  if  he  delay  to  give  the  full  sum, 
.  it  is  only  because  he  sees  we  have  no  need  of  it  at  present :  he 
knows  our  necessities  better  than  we  ourselves  ;  he  will  not 
trust  us  with  too  much  at  once  in  our  hands  ;  but  he  pays  us 
those  bills  when  he  sees  the  fittest  time,  and  we  have  often 
found  it  so,  and  confessed  his  faithfulness. 

At  other  times  he  pays  us,  but  not  in  the  same  kind  of 
mercy  which  is  mentioned  in  the  promise,  yet  in  something 
more  useful  and  valuable.  If  the  promise  mentions  a  temporal 
blessing,  he  may  give  us  a  spiritual  one  ;  if  it  express  ease,  he 
may  give  patieacal  and  thus  his  Father’s  bills  are  always  hon 
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ored,  and  we  have  no  reason  to  complain.  So  the  banker  may 
discharge  a  bill  of  a  hundred  pounds,  not  with  money,  but  with 
such  goods  and  merchandize  as  may  yield  us  two  hundred,  and 
we  gladly  confess  the  bill  is  well  paid. 

Some  of  these  promises,  these  bills  of  heavenly  treasure, 
arc  not  made  payable  till  the  hour  of  our  death,  as,  “  Blessed 
are  those  servants  whom,  when  the  Lord  comes,  he  shall  find 
watching.  &c.  ljuke  xii.  37.  He  that  endureth  to  the  end,  the 
same  shall  be  saved.  Matt.  xxiv.  13.  Be  thou  faithful  to  the 
death,  and  1  will  give  thee  a  crown  of  life.”  Rev.  ii.  10. 

Others  are  not  due  till  the  day  of  the  resurrection ;  as, 
“Them  who  sleep  in  Jesus  will  God  bring  with  him.  I  Thess. 
iv.  14.  I  will  redeem  them  from  death.  Hos.  xiii.  14.  Col.  iii.  4. 
When  Christ  who  is  our  life  shall  appear,  then  shall  ye  also 
appear  with  him  in  glory.  Phil.  iii.  20,  21.  He  shall  change 
ou'*  vile  body,  that  it  may  he  fashioned  like  unto  his  glorious 
body.  1  Pet.  v.  1.4.  And  when  the  chief  Shepherd  shall  ap¬ 
pear,  ye  shall  receive  a  crown  of  glory  that  fadeth  not  away.” 

Now  when  the  great  day  shall  come,  in  which  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  shall  give  up  his  mediatorial  kingdom  to  the  Fa¬ 
ther,  and  render  an  account  of  all  his  stewardship,  how  f^ir  will 
his  hooks  appear!  how  just  a  balance  will  stand  at'tjje’foot  of 
all  his  accounts!  Then  shall  he  show  in  what  manner  he  has 
fulfilled  the  promises  to  the  saints,  and  present  to  the  Father 
all  t!m  hills  that  he  has  received  and  discharged :  while  all  the 
saints  shall  with  one  voice  attest  it,  to  the,  honor  of  the  ‘High 
Treasurer  <>f  heaven,  that  he  has  not  failed  in  payment  even  to 
the  smallest  farthing. 


FOR  THE  FRIEND. 


OF  JiUTHORS  JIAD  THEIR  WORKS. 

Bolingbroke,  who  dictated  philosophy  to  Pope,  and 
Shaftsbury,  who  said  that  “  the  Muses  were  in  their  cradle,” 
are  dead  and  gone,  and  their  writings  are  become  obsolete ! — 
"Whitlock,  who  shone  with  eminence  in  his  day,  is  now  remem¬ 
bered,  because  he  mentions  one  Milton,  a  blind  poet. 
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TTius  we  see  that  some  authors,  like  Jonah’s  gourd,  grow 
11])  in  a  niglit,  and  wither  the  next  clay ;  while  others,  retarded 
in  their  growth,  like  the  mountain  oak,  strike  deep  their  roots, 
and  grow  tall  and  venerable  with  their  years. 

Rank  and  fortune  can  have  no  influence  in  securing  litera¬ 
ry  immortalitv.  The  poems  of  Nero  and  of  Caligula  died  with 
them,  white  those  of  Horace  and  Virgil  have  been  translated 
into  all  languages. 

The  world’s  opinion  of  livingauthors  is  generally  regula 
ted  by  whim,  caprice,  and  fashion.  The  coronet  ot  a  noble 
man  has  sometimes  added  lustre  to  his  page  ;  yet  perhaps  in  a 
few  years  after  his  decease,  his  works,  like  the  poems  of  kin?" 
James,  may  be  doomed  to  the  office  of  wrappers  by  the  confec 
tioner. 

Titled  authors  may  be  admired  and  flattered,  while  the 
man  wlio  is  destined  to  become  the  admiration  of  posterity,  lives 
unregarded  and  unknown.  Time,  however,  never  fails  to  do 
him  justice.  Like  a  skilful  chymist,  it  anali^es  the  productions 
of  every  age,  separates  whatever  is  extraneous  and  useless,  and 
preserves  nothing  but  what  is  pure  and  durable. 


In  the  Connecticut  Courant,  pubUshed  at  Hartford,  has  recently  ap 
appeared  a  series  of  Essays  under  the  title  of  “  Tfie  Brief  Rnnarkerr  Tlie 
UTiter  appears  to  possess  an  extensive  acquaintance  vviih  men  and  mannersi 
and  conveys  much  useful  instruction  in  a  chaste  and  unaftected  style.  We 
have  selected  two  of  these  Essays  for  this  number  of  The  Friend,  not 
doubting  that  they  will  be  well  received  by  our  I'eadcrs.  Ed. 

From  the  Connecticut  Courant- 

THE  BRIEF  REMARKER. 

Dr.  Franklix,  founding  bis  theory  upon  the  principle  that 
the  human  body  is  specifically  ligiiter  than  water,  tells  us,  in 
substance,  that  one  fallen  into  that  element,  were  he  to  abstain 
from  struggling  and  plunging,  and  let  his  body  down  with  the 
feet  foremost,  remaining  thus  in  a  perpendicular  position,  ex 
cept  throwing  his  head  as  far  back  as  possible,  he  might  escape 
drowming  for  some  considerable  time  at  least ;  because,  in  that 
position  the  face  would  be  quite  above  the  surface  of  the  water. 

This  prescription  or  direction  from  the  venerable  Doctor 
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who  knew  as  well  as  any  man  how  to  keep  his  own  head  above 
water,  is  of  itself,  or  in  its  plain  literal  import,  well  worth  the 
heiiia:  held  in  remembrance.  But  craving  indulgence  for  the 
licence,  I  mean  w  ithal  to  make  an  analogical  use  of  it.  ' 

Ab)ung  mer..  as  soon  as  they  are  entitled '  to  the  rights  of 
personal  iinlependence,  launch  out  in  what  is  figuratively  called 
the  ocean  of  life.  Indeed  we  are  all  of  us  in  that  ocean  ;  some 
in  deeper,  and  others  in  shoaler  water ;  some  going  forward 
smoothly  with  the  tide ;  and  others  having  the  tide  against 
them  :  sometimes  we  have  fair  wind  and  weather,  and  at  other 
times  w'e  are  under  a  dark  sky,  and  assailed  with  tempestuous 
w’inds  that  raise  aloft  the  foatning  billows. 

What,  then,  is  the  safest  way,  at  all  times  and  for  persons 
of  all  ranks  and  conditisins  ?  VVhy  it  is  told  in  only  three  words, 
Mind  the  perpendicular.  Many  a  young  man,  and  many  a  man 
not  young,  have  I  seen  ingulphed  and  lost,  not  by  reason  of  his 
wanting  skill  and  alertness,  but  because  he  failed  of  keeping 
himself  in  a  perpendicular  position  :  whereas,  on  the  other  hand 
never  did  I  see  a  single  one  totally  submerged,  who  had  always 
been  duly  careful  in  that  respect. 

If  even  tliere  were  nothing  to  hope  or  to  fear  beyond  the 
grave,  honesty  would  he  the  best  policy  ;  inasmuch  as'it  carries 
one  tlirough  this  world  with  most  safety  in  the  long  run,  as  well 
as  with  honor.  “  lie  that  walketh  uprightly,  walketh  surely.” 
lie  travels  in  a  plain  and  safe  pat!)  ;  a  lair  ch-aracter  is  his  pass¬ 
port,  and  the  laws  of  society  are  his  protection.  As  long  as  a 
man  holds  fast  his  integrity,  he  cannot  be  ('ulte  undone ;  for 
though,  by  adverse  gusts,  he  he  sadly  plunged,  his/«//  vvill  still 
be  above  water.  Thou‘j;i>  he  suffer  the  loss  of  all  things  else, 
yet  the  consciousness  of  strict  integrity,  will  buoy  him  up,  and 
the  knowledge  that  others  have  of  his  integrity,  will  give  him  a 
chance  to  repair  his  broken  fortunes,  or  at  t!ie  least  will  secure 
to  iiim  tiiat  good  name  which  is  better  than  precious  ointment. 

On  the  contrary,  lie  that  perverteth  his  way  shall  be 
known.”  Though  deceit  and  knavishness  may  sometimes  pro¬ 
cure  momentary  advantages,  they  are  but  momentary,  and  are 
much  more  than  countervailed  by  the  lasting  ill  cons:*  quences 
which  they  never  fail  to  bring  ^fter  them  :  for  not  only  does 
dishonesty  draw  after  it  many  inward  disnuietudes,  but  it  lay.s 
one  under  very  heavy  disadvantages  with  respect  to  his  inter- 
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course  with  the  world.  Notwithstanding  all  his  arts  of  cun¬ 
ning,  it  will  be  known  :  and  when  a  man's  character  is  of  that 
sort  as  to  fill  with  suspicions  every  one  that  knows  him,  even 
his  honest  acts  will  be  thought  to  spring  from  base  motives,  or 
to  have  some  dark  design.  It  will  be  suspected  that  (he  plague 
of  leprosy  still  remains,  either  “  in  the  warp,  or  in  the  woof.” 

It  generally  behoves  young  men  to  form  fixed  resolutions 
at  the  outset  of  life,  never  to  swerve  fnjin  the  perpendicularf 
in  a  single  instance — no,  not  even  in  the  most  trivial  one  ;  for 
one  trespass  against  the  laws  of  honesty  leads  to  another,  as  it 
were  by  a  sort  of  natural  and  necessary  connection.  So  tl>at, 
though  there  be  many,  who  in  their  inteixourse  with  the  world 
have  never  been  guilty  of  one  dishonest  act,  yet  there  are  few 
who  have  been  guilty  of  one,  and  but  one  ;  because  the  first,  by 
corrupting  the  moral  principle,  weakens  the  power  of  resisting 
the  next  temptation ;  because  one  knavish  deed  often  requires 
another,  and  sometimes  several  others  to  cover  it ;  and,  lastly, 
because  rooted  knavishness  of  heart,  is  harder  of  cure  than  any 
other  moral  malady,  inasmuch  as  the  corruption  of  the  princi¬ 
ple  of  integrity,  is  the  corruption  of  the  very  source  of  all  moral 
virtue. 

He  that  has  seen  a  rogue  in  grain,  a  thorough  practised 
rogue,  turn  into  a  downright  honest  man,  has  at  least  one  mar¬ 
vellous  thing  to  tell  of. 

From  the  same. 

THE  BRIEF  REMARKER. 

In*  this  free,  commercial,  speculating,  and  money-loving 
country,  the  wheel  of  fortune  is  turning  up  blanks  and  prizes 
'  alternately ;  some  families  decaying  and  sinking,  and  others 
rising  to  wealth  ;  the  griefs  of  the  former  greatly  overbalancing 
the  real  joys  of  the  latter. 

One  of  the  sorest  calamities  of  life,  is  the  sudden  fall  from 
affluence,  or  competence,  to  poverty.  Not  that  what  ice  call 
poverty,  is  so  very  distressing  of  itself.  In  some  other  coun¬ 
tries,  it  i-.iplies  a  privation  of  the  indispensible  necessaries  of 
life,  or  the  sufferance  of  hungej  and  nakedness;  but  here  few 
are  so  poor  but  that,  with  prudent  care  and  assiduous  industry, 
they  may  provide  themselves  with  wdiolesome  food  and  comfort- 
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able  raiment.  Multitudes,  in  this  country,  of  the  poorer  class* 
es.  are  neither  the  least  contented  nor  the  least  happy.  Unac¬ 
customed  to  the  elegancies  and  luxuries  of  life,  they  feel  no 
hankering  for  them ;  and  accustomed  to  earn  their  bread  by 
their  toil,  they  regard  labor  as  no  hardship.  It  procures  them 
two  very  essential  enjoyments — keen  appetite  and  sound  sleep; 
and  with  respect  to  real  and  heartfelt  jovialness,  they  not  un- 
frequently  have  more  titan  an  equal  share. 

That  degree  of  poverty  which  includes  in  it  not  the  pinch¬ 
ing  want  of  real  necessaries,  wounds  the  mind  only  :  and  it  of¬ 
ten  deeply  wttuntls  the  minds  of  those  who  have  fallen  from 
easy  an<l  plentiful  circumstances.  To  them  it  is  an  evil  indeed. 
A  comparison  of  the  past  with  the  present,  renders  the  present 
irksome  to  them,  if  not  intolerable.  The  real  or  imaginary 
neglects  they  experience  in  society,  and  from  even  their  for¬ 
mer  familiars,  plant,  as  it  were,  thorns  in  their  hearts.  Time 
wears  away,  however,  the  pungency  of  first  impressions.  There 
is  (and  the  goodness  of  the  Creator  is  clearly  manifested  in  it) 
as  it  were  a  principle  of  elasticity  in  the  minds  of  human  be¬ 
ings,  which  enables  them  to  recover  themselves  when  crushed 
down  hv  the  shocks  of  adversity,  and  to  accommodate  after  a 
while,  their  feelings  to  their  circumstances,  with  marvellous  fa- 
cilitv.  But  far  above  and  beyond  this,  the  balm  that  Religion 
furnishes  has  the  never-failing  virtue  of  removing  the  corrosions 
of  heart,  occasioned  by  worldly  misfortunes. 

No  human  prudence  can  always  secure  from  disastrous  re¬ 
verses  in  w'orldly  circumstances.  In  times  of  old,  “  there  came 
a  great  wind  from  the  wilderness,  and  smote  the  four  corners 
of  the  house”  in  which  the  sons  and  daughters  of  the  man  of 
the  east — as  distinguished  for  benevolence  and  charity  as  for 
wealth — “  were  eating,  and  drinking  wine.”  In  a  single  hour, 
his  vast  substance,  and  the  natural  heirs  to  it,  were’ all  swept 
from  him.  And  recent  experience  teaches,  that  in  America  as 
well  as  in  Asia,  a  great  wind  may  destroy,  in  a  single  hour’s 
time,  what  many  years  of  painful  industry  had  accumulated. 
T’ne  most  flattering  condition  of  worldly  prosperity  is  some¬ 
times  found  to  be  like  t’le  smoothness  of  the  surface  of  the  wa¬ 
ters,  in  their  approximation  to  a  cataract. 

But  though  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  prudence  to  secure 
earthly  possessions  in  all  cases ;  yet  often,  and  for  the  most 
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part,  they  are  lost  by  imprudence.  It  ought  to  he  held  in  gen* 

« 

eral  remembrance,  “  that  nothing  will  supply  the  place  of  pru¬ 
dence  ;  that  negligence  and  irregularity,  long  continued,”  will 
sink  both  fortune  and  character;  and  that,  if  there  be  but  little 
moral  good  in  worldly  prudence,  there  is  a  great  moral  evil  in 
imnrudence,  or  in  such  wastefulness  and  improvidence  as  not 
only  lead  to  want  and  wretchedness,  but  often  to  the  ruin  or 
deep  injury  of  creditors. 

If  w’e  take  a  careful  survey  of  American  society,  I  believe 
we  shall  find  that  the  greater  part  of  the  families  who  have  ex¬ 
perienced  a  distressing  reverse  in  their  circumstances,  owe  it 
to  one  or  other  of  the  three  following  causes: — the  inlieritance  of 
wealth — the  greediness  of  wealth — and  theaftectation  of  wealth. 

“  Riciies  certainly  make  themselves  w'ings  ;  they  flv  a- 
wav.” — Now  these  wings,  as  of  an  eagle,  that  bear  away  riches 
from  the  places  of  their  wonted  residence,  it  is  worthy  of  par¬ 
ticular  notice,  are  such  as  naturally  grow  out  of  riches ;  they 
are  wings  which  riches  make  themselves  : — they  are  idleness, 

.  w'astefulness,  improvidence,  and  prodigality ;  all  wliich  a  very 
large  proportion  of  the  children  of  wealth  inherit,  along  with 
their  estates. 

A  great  many  fall  into  poverty,  not  for  lack  of  industry, 
but  from  inordinate  greediness  of  wealth.  “  Tliey  make  haste 
to  be  rich.”  Scorning  the  secure  competence  they  already  pos¬ 
sess,  or  which  is  fairly  within  their  reach,  they  put  it  to  risk 
upon  the  precarious  contingency  of  suddenly  attaining  tlic  con¬ 
dition  of  opulence.  Impatient  of  slow  gains,  the  fruits  of  reg¬ 
ular  industry%  they  dash  into  hazardous  enterprlzes.  If  unsuc¬ 
cessful — and  they  have  more  than  an  even  cliance  to  be  so — 
they  are  presently  ruined  :  or  if  brilliant  success  attend  their 
steps  for  a  while,  so  that  they  heap  up  riches  in  sudden  abun¬ 
dance;  this  run  of  good  luck  expands  their  hopes  and  desires, 
and  they  plunge  anew  into  still  deeper  speculations,  till  une.K- 
pectedly  the  fallacious  ground  on  w^hich  they  stand  cleaves 
from  under  them,  and  their  fortunes  are  all  swallowed  up. 

If  the  two  great  destroyers  which  I  have  just  mentioned 
have  devoui-ed  their  thousands,  the  one  that  is  yet  to  be  men- 
tioned  has  devoured  its  ten  thousands.  'Fhe  heritors  of  over¬ 
grown  wealth  are  but  few:  and  though  there  are  very  many 
greedy  and  rash  adventurers,  yet  their  numbers  bear  no  pro- 
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portion  to  the  numbers  of  those  who  are  ruining  their  circum¬ 
stances  by  an  absurd  and  pitiful  affectation  of  wealth.  This 
last  is,  in  economics,  what  consumption  is  among  bodily  dis¬ 
tempers,  the  most  common  and  fatal  disease  of  all.  The  affec¬ 
tation  of  wealth,  or  the  vanity  of  making  a  show  beyond  our 
condition,  in  apparel,  in  the  elegancies  of  the  table,  in  furni¬ 
ture,  and  in  every  thing  else  that  is  thought  likely  to  attract 
attention  and  admiration,  is  the  consuming  plague  that  has  al¬ 
ready  destroyed,  and  which  is  even  now  destroying  the  earthly 
substance  and  comforts  of  innumerable  families,  who,  but  for 
this  disease,  might  rank  with  the  happiest  of  people. 

•##%  — 

r> 

FOR  THE  FRIEND. 

J^OVEIJi. 

A  LATE  celebrated  writer  has  given  it  as  his  opinion  that 
literature,  well  or  ill  couducted,  is  the  great  engine  by  which 
all  civilized  states  must  ultimately  be  supported  or  overthrown. 
It  therefore  behoves  every  writer  and  editor,  in  this  country, 
where  almost  every  one  is  a  reader,  if  he  is  possessed  of  any 
solicitude  for  the  virtue  and  happiness  of  the  rising  generation, 
to  he  careful  that  he  does  not  admit  into  his  work  any  thing 
that  may,  in  the  least,  have  a  tendency  to  corrupt  the  mind,  or 
wound  the  modesty,  of  a  single  human  being. 

It  is  a  melancholy  thought,  that  men  can  be  found  who 
strenuously  endeavor  to  lessen  that  small  portion  of  good 
wiiich  is  alhdtcd  to  this  life— ^who  employ  those  means  which 
arc  eminently  calculated  to  refine,  instruct,  and  elevate  the 
mind,  to  effect  its  degradation  and  corruption.  Yet,  it  is 
well  known  th.at  for  the  attainment  of  these  objects,  they  have 
labored  with  a  perseverance  unwearied  as  the  wing  of  time, 
and  with  an  appetite  keen  as  the  grave.  They  have  explored 
every  avenue  to  the  human  mind,  and  availed  themselves  of  its 
weaknesses,  its  prejudices,  and  its  passions.  They  have  adapt¬ 
ed  their  works  to  the  capacities  of  every  class  of  men,  in  order 
to  extend  their  influence,  and  increase  the  number  of  their 
proselytes,  in  publications,  from  volumes,  down  to  penny-sheets 
and  ballads  for  children. 

Perhaps  no  writings  have  done  more  harm  in  the  world 
than  NOVELS ;  the  writers  of  which  have,  in  almost  everv  age. 
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chosen  such  subjects  only  as  tend  to  captivate  the  youthful 
mind,  and  fan  those  passions  into  flame  which  rather  require  to 
be  stifled  by  the  mantle  of  self-denial. 

Novels,  from  their  extensive  circulation,  the  avidity  with 
which  they  are  read,  and  the  deep  impression  that  they  make, 
have  become  objects  of  serious  consideration.  The  propensity 
of  the  human  mind  to  quit  the  tame  realities  of  life,  and  ram¬ 
ble  through  the  gay  regions  of  hope  and  fancy,  to  fashion  new 
scenes  of  happiness,  and  devise  new  modes  of  enjoyment,  has 
been  remarked  by  Bacon  as  a  proof  of  its  high  origin,  and  no¬ 
ble  capacities. 

This  propensity,  of  course,  has  been  gratified  among  all 
nations,  in  a  manner  suited  to  the  taste,  habits,  and  improve¬ 
ments,  of  each  succeeding  age.  Among  modern  civilized  na¬ 
tions,  the  dominion  of  fancy  has  been  circumscribed  within  the 
limits  of  probability,  and  novels  have  been  supposed  to  present 
a  picture  bearing  some  resemblance  to  human  life. 

But,  setting  aside  the  immorality  with  which  most  of  them 
abound,  they  are  calculated  to  “  lead  to  liewililer,  anti  dazzle 
to  blind.”  Every  object  is  dressed  by  the  light  fingers  of  fan¬ 
cy,  and  invested  with  a  visionary  character — wealth,  pleasure, 
taste,  friendship,  and  love,  are  the  natural  result  of  this  ideal 
economy,  which  but  agreeably  deludes  with  a  vague  hope  of  a 
a  like  unknown  good,  that  accident  or  fortune  will  some  time 
or  other  throw  in  the  way.  Fact  and  experience  are  neglected, 
and  expectation  stands  on  tiptoe.  They  nourish  desires  which 
can  never  be  gratified,  and  feed  upon  the  expectation  of  pleas¬ 
ures  which  never  will  arrive,  \oung  girls  who  love  to  inhabit 
the  fairy  world  which  the  novelist  has  created  for  them,  are  apt 
to  return  to  “  this  dim  spot  which  men  call  earth,”  with  rest¬ 
lessness  and  disgust.  Their  standard  of  pleasures  and  virtues 
is  not  formed  for  a  world  where  disappointments  and  sorrows 
intrude.  They  sigh  for  a  state  where  love  is  constant  and  un¬ 
abating,  where  friendship  is  disinterested  and  eternal,  where 
disappointment  never  comes,  but  for  the  purpose  of  giving  lus¬ 
tre  to  fortitude — and  sorrows  and  afflictions  are  never  admit¬ 
ted,  unless  they  serve  to  display  the  virtues  of  patience  and 
resignation.  Suns  are  always  to  shine — brooks  ever  running — 
violets,  roses,  and  woodbines,  are  for  ever  to  bloom — sometimes, 
however,  they  are  to  be  a  little  melancholy,  that  they  may  re- 
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turn  to  the  enchanted  scene  with  double  ener^. — ^In  fine,  they 
are  never  to  suffer  any  inconvenience,  unless  they  choose  it  for 
the  sake  of  variety,  or  as  so  many  shades  to  set  off  the  charm* 
ing  picture  of  human  life. 

Will  such  exaggerated  views,  such  “  sentimental  frippery, 
and  cream,”  tit  young  persons  to  share,  with  contentment  and 
satisfaction,  the  mingled  portion  of  good  and  evil  which  is  al¬ 
lotted  to  this  state  below  the  sun,  or  prepare  them  for  that  state 
which  is  above  it  ? 

Weeping  over  the  distress  of  a  heroine,  tends  to  blunt  the 
sympathies  of  nature.  They  will  have  no  tears  nor  charities 
to  spare  for  those  whose  sorrows  are  not  dressed  to  the  relish 
of  their  sickly  sensibility. 

The  following  may  serve  as  a  general  outline  of  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  all  novels  are  conducted : — 

A  young  gentleman  and  lady,  paragons  of  beauty  and  ex¬ 
cellence,  accidentally  meet  with  each  other — both  are  instantly 
seized  with  the  most  violent  passion,  over  which  reason  posses¬ 
ses  no  kind  of  control.  The  lover  throws  himself  at  the  feet 
of  his  mistress,  or  evidences  his  sentiments  in  some  other  er¬ 
rant  manner she,  however,  though  equally  enthusiastic,  is 
withheld  by  modesty,  and  by  the  author’s  necessity  of  length¬ 
ening  out  the  story,  from  acting  in  the  same  manner— the  con¬ 
fession,  at  last,  falls  from  her  trembling  lips.  But  if  the  affair, 
as  in  ordinary  cases,  were  to  end  here,  the  reader  might  have 
cause  to  coiitplain  of  the  scantiness  of  the  amusement  afforded 
him.  Obstacles  must  therefore  be  raised  : — inhuman  parents — 
detestable  rivals — embarrassments  on  account  of  fortune,  &c. 
&c.  must  unite,  in  retarding  the  completion  of  the  lovers’  feli¬ 
city.  On  a  sudden,  however,  these  are  removed — wealth  flows 
in  from  some  unexpected  quarter — friends  are  reconciled — ri¬ 
vals  are  killed,  and  the  parties  are  married — upon  which  jthe 
scene  closes,  there  being  nothing  more  to  be  done  or  said. 

The  characters  of  the  men  are  chiefly  drawn  from  that 
class  of  society  who  follow  no  profession  for  subsistence— know 
no  concern  in  public  affairs,  and  have  nothing  to  do  but  to 
saunter  about  from  one  place  to  another  in  search  of  pleasures 
and  amusements. 

The  female  party  has  enough  to  do  to  dress,*  paint,  prome¬ 
nade,  give  and  receive  visits,  play  at  cards,  attend  balls,  roqts, 
plays,  masquerades,  &c.  &c. 
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The  narrative  consists  of  a  jumbleci  multitude  of  improba¬ 
ble  incidents,  unexpected  meetings,  and  extraordinary  deliver¬ 
ances,  with  which  the  story  is  crowded. — Upon  these  their  pop¬ 
ularity,  and  their  wide  circulation  among  the  tasteless,  lazy, 
and  illiterate  part  of  mankind,  chiefly  rest. 

Such  fabrications  tejid  to  give  mankind  false  views  of  hu¬ 
man  life — raise  visionary  expectations,  and  create  discontent 
with  the  real  occurrences  of  their  lot. 

Though  the  pleasure  t'ney  aft’ord  is  of  a  very  low  order, 
yet  no  amusement  is  more  apt  to  engross  t!\e  mind  ;  hut  they 
take  away  all  sensibility  to  hiirlier  hcanties,  as  well  as  ail  dis- 
position  to  valuable  stu>iies  and  pursuits. 


ORIGINAL  AND  SELECTED. 

HiieUing. — Ti:e  *rreat  Gustavus  \dolphus.  finding  that  the 
custom  of  duelling  was  become  alarmingly  prevalent  among:  the 
officers  of  the  army,  was  determined  to  suppress,  if  possible, 
their  false  notions  of  honor.  Soon  after  the  king  had  formed 
his  resolution,  and  issued  some  very  rigorous  edicts  against  the 
practice,  a  quarrel  arose  between  two  of  his  generals,  who  a- 
greed  to  crave  his  majesty’s  permission  to  decide  their  differ¬ 
ence  by  the  laws  of  honor.  The  kin»;  consented,  and  said  he 
would  be  spectator  of  the  combat.  He  went  accordingly  to  the 
place  appointed,  attended  by  a  body  of  guards  and  the  public 
executioner.  He  then  told  the  combatants  that  they  must  fight 
till  one  of  them  died,  and  turning  to  the  executioner  he  added, 
“  Do  you  immediately  strike  off  the  head  of  the  survivor.”— 
The  monarch’s  inflexibility  had  the  desired  effect :  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  two  officers  was  adjusted,  and  no  more  chal¬ 
lenges  were  heard  of  in  the  army  of  Gustavus  Adolphus. 


Epidemic  Bull, — Sir  Richard  Steele  being  asked  how  it 
happened  that  his  countrymen  ma<le  so  many  bulls,  replied,  “  It 
is  the  efl:ect  of  the  climate,  sir;  If  an  Englishman  were  born 
in  Ireland,  he  would  make  as  many.”  ■ 
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Lett er  from  a  young  lady  the  day  previous  to  her  marriage. 

—To-morrow! - yes.  FJi'/.a,  to-morrow,  wind,  ♦ule,  h*:'!  oy 

mind  serving,  I  quit  t/te  Hleak  and  barren  shore  of  Maidenland, 
aad  embark  on  ttie  sea  of  uncertainty,  for  tlie  cont.i-ient  A  Mat¬ 
rimony.  As  our  course  lies  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hopey  we 
have  no  certain  compass  to  steer  by  :  especially  as  its  varia¬ 
tions  of  late  have  been  many.  W  e  must  tnerefore  trust  to  the 
Otrehgth  of  our  vessel. 

The  prosperous  fate  of  former  adventures  has  induced  us 
to  explore  foreign  climes,  in  search  of  imaginary  treasures.  I 
confess  1  have  inanv  fears ;  I  know  Terra  Incoj-nita  is  a  dan- 
gerous  region  to  wander'  in  ;  and  we  have  seen  many  settle¬ 
ments  made  there  at  great  expense,  that  have  proved  hardly 
worth  keeping.  No  more  the  soothing  breezes,  of  flattery  shall 
waft  my  barge  and  swell  my  sails. 

Pray  for  me,  Eliza,  that  I  may  be  preserved  from  the 
shoals  and  quick-sands  of  pride  and  jealousy,  that  I  may  nei¬ 
ther  split  on  the  rocks  of  imprudence,  be  lashed  by  the  waves 
of  censure,  nor  chilled  with  the  cold  blasts  of  indifference;-— 
thiit  I  may  never  be  tempted  hy  my  enemies  to  traffic  in  con¬ 
traband  goods,  but  exchanging  largely  in  the  article  affection, 
in  lieu  of  gentle  offices,  I  may  have  frequent  returns  of  grati¬ 
tude  and  love  ;  that  without  crowding  my  sails,  or  expecting  to 
reach  the  happy  Islands,  while  tost  on  the  waves  of  Time,  I 
may  sufter  its  tide  to  convey  me  gently  into  the  quiet  haven  of 
Content. 

Lover^s  Leap. — A  few  nights  ago,  says  a  London  paper, 
as  a  party  consisting  of  young  men  and  women,  who  had  been 
spending  the  evening  at  that  scene  of  fashionable  gaietv,  Chalk 
F^rm,  where  they  had  freely  partaken  of  the  intoxicating  lux¬ 
uries  of  ale  and  pipes,  were  on  their  return' to  itjwn  through 
the  fields,  some  jealousv  havina;  arisen  between  two  youths, 
who  had  been  assiduous  in  their  attention  to  one  damsel,  from 
words  they  came  to  blows.  The  fair  «>hject  of  the  contest  threw 
herself  between  them  to  stop  their  unfriendly  career,  and  hav- 
ing  used  some  words  of  harshness  to  him  whom  she  conceived 
to  he  the  first  aggressor,  or  perhaps  on  him  whom  she  least  ap¬ 
proved,  the  mortified  swain,  in  a  frantic  accent,  swore  fhat  ho 
never  would  outlive  her  nartialitv  for  his  rival,  and  the  Regent’s 
canal  being  near,  he  ran  towards  it,  as  all  thought,  with  inten't 
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to  throw  himself  in ,  and  a  loud  shriek  accompanied  his  mad¬ 
dened  career.  To  the  surprise  of  some  hundred  spectators, 
however,  instead  of  fallin*'  in  the  centre,  as  was  expected,  he 
leaped  completely  across  the  canal,  a  distance  of  twenty^wo 
feeti  and  walked  coolly  towards  London. 

tKAGMEKT. 

— — No  noisome  weed  is  allowed  to  intermingle  in  the 
high  grass  which  has  overgrown  her  grave— at  the  head  of  which 
some  kind  hand  has  planted  a  rose  tree,  whose  roses  blossom, 
bloom,  and  die  upon  the  sacred  spot.  My  child  is  gone  before 
me  to  that  earthly  bed  to  which  1  hoped  she  would  have 
smoothed  my  passage.  Every  spot  in  and  about  the  cottage 
continually  recall  her  to  my  mind  :  the  ornaments  of  this  little 
room  were  all  the  work  of  that  hand,  long  since  mouldered  into 
dust:  in  that  bed — ^he  stopt,  he  groaned,  and  tears  burst  from 
him — in  that  bed,  resumed  he,  though  with  a  broken  voice,  she 
breathed  her  last  sigh  ;  in  that  spot  1  knelt  and  received  the 
last  pressure  of  her  clay -cold  lips. 

“  Of  a  calm  night,  when  all  is  hushed  to  repose,  I  love  to 
contemplate  that  heaven  to  which  I  have  given  an  angel ;  an 
angel  to  be  re-united  :  without  such  a  hope,  surely,  of  all  men 
breathing,  I  should  be  the  most  wretched  ;  oh  !  how  cruel  is  it 
then,  in  those  who,  by  raising  doubts  of  an  hereafter,  attempt 
to  destroy  such  a  hope !  Ye  sons  of  error,  hide  the  impious 
d<»ubts  within  your  hearts,  nor  with  wanton  barbarity  endeavor 
to  deprive  the  miserable  of  their  last  comfort :  when  this  world 
"^presents  nothing  but  a  dreary  prospect,  how  cheering  to  the 
afflicted  to  reflect  on  that  future  one,  when  all  will  be  bright 
and  happy.  When  we  mourn  over  the  lost  friends  of  our  ten- 
derest  affectif^ns,  oh !  how  consolatory  to  think  we  shall  be 
united  to  them  again ;  how  often  has  this  thought  suspended 
my  tears  and  stopt  my  sighs.  Inspired  by  such  a  hope,  often 
have  I  risen  with  sudden  joy,  from  the  cold  bed  where  Juliana 
lies,  and  exclaimed,  O  death,  where  is  thy  sting  ?  O  grave, 
where  is  thy  victory  ?  both  lost  in  the  certainty  of  agmn  be¬ 
holding  my  child.” 

Nature  does  not  accustom  us  to  suffer  from  our  infancy, 
but  iu  order  to  teach  us  to  suffer. 
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TOR  THE  FRIEKD 


TO  THE  WESTEILY  MOOJS 


Oh,  fair,  thy  silver  beams  are  shed; 

And  softly  hast  thou  rolFd  away 

Down  to  the  west,  while  tossing  laid 
I  slept,  nor  mark’d  thy  gentle  ray~ 

And  thou  unpausIng  held  thee  on, 
Bright’ning  thy  path  along  the  sky. 

Yet  leaving  nought,  when  thou  wert  gone. 
To  mark  that  path  to  mortal  eye. 

So  ev’ry  fleeting  joy  we  knew. 

Illum’d  of  life  a  bounded  space  ; 

And  still  while  bliss  on  bliss  there  greW^ 
Life  seem’d  to  leave  a  brilliant  trace. 

But,  oh,  when  ple&ures  come  no  more. 
And  we  are  fain  to  o’erlook  the  past. 

Like  the  high  path  thou  bnghten’dst  o’er. 
We  find  it  grown  all  Void  and  waste. 

I’ve  seen  thee  oft,  thou  lovely  light. 

Slow  o’er  the  eastern  mountains  creep. 

Playing  the  matron  to  flight. 

And  watching  wisdom’s  pensive  sleep. 

And  I  have  thought^ — have  idly  thought— 
How  many  an  eye  on  thee  was  turn’d — 

How  many  hearts  thy  beam  bad  brought 
Where  they  unseen  have  beat  and  bum’d 

But  ne’er  till  now  was  mine  the  scene, 

Wheoy  bung  upoa  the  west  so  high. 


THE  FRIEM*V, 

With  radiance  falling  so  serene. 

Thou  woo’dst  the  gaze  of  sleeper’s  eye. 

The  eyes  at  eve  that  saw  thee  tower 

I 

Sublime  upon  the  eastern  heaven,  . 

Have  long  been  sunk  in  slumber’s  power— 

To  them  in  vain  thy  rays  are  given. 

And^  as  the  lonely  pilgrim,  who 
Had  vow’d  his  journey  in  a  day. 

Doth  oft  ere  night  his  effort  rue. 

And  wish  some  chance  might  stop  his  way— 

So  thou,  along  thy  lofty  road, 

A  lengthen’d  pilgrimage  hast  been ; 

And  ling^rest  now  till  day’s  bright  god 
Shall  make  thy  setting  ray  unseen. 

And  for  thy  fading  light  I  mourn— 

The  busy  day  comes  on. — But  when 
Thou  dost  adown  the  west  return. 

I’ll  wake  to  gaze  on  thee  again. 

FOR  THE  FRIEND. 

J>rEW.TEAW8  REFLECTIOJ^. 

Time  by  moments  steals  away. 

First  the  hour  and  then  the  day ; 

Small  the  daily  sum  appears. 

Yet  they  soon  amount  to  years. 

Thus  another  year  hlth  past. 

This  perhaps  may  be  my  last ; 

Much  of  my  short  life  is  done. 

Swift  remaining  moments  run. 

Life’s  whole  business  is  to  die  ; 

Death  to  meet  with  fearless  eye 
Be  it  then  my  greatest  care 
For  its  summons  to  prepare. 

Author  of  life  !  direct  my  way  ; 

Guide  me,  lest  I  go  astray : 

Duty’s  path  1  would  pursue. 

And  keep  eternity  in  view. 

In  the  blooming  days  of  youth, 

FU  attend  the  voice  of  truth ; 
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Spend  the  remnant  of  my  days 
Serving  God  in  wisdom’s  ways. 

Then,  if  Pm  continu’d  here, 

1  may  have  a  happy  year ; 

But  should  death  my  portion  be. 

Share  a  blest  eternity. 


COJS^TRAST. 


Scarce  had  the  sun  begilt  the  eastern  sk)% 
When  the  awaken’d  b:rd  is  perch’d  on  high— 
The  fragrant  air  his  pleasing  song  conveys, 

That  seems  the  beauties  of  the  mom  to  praise. 

But  man,  devoid  of  gratitude,  awakes. 

And  gives  no  thanks  for  the  sweet  rest  he  takes  ; 
Looks  at  the  glorious  sun’s  new  kindled  flame. 
Without  a  thought  of  Him  from  whom  it  came— 
The  wretch,  unhallow’d,  does  the  day  begin ; 
Shakes  off  his  sleep,  but  shakes  not  off  his  sin ! 


Messrs.  Edttors, 

By  inserting  the  following  Fragment  in  The  Friend,  you  will 
oblige  A  TEACHER. 

THE  SCH00LMJ18TEWS  FATE. 

Op  all  professions  w^hich  this  world  has  known. 

From  clowns  and  coblers  upw'ards  to  the  throne. 

The  worst  for  care  and  undeserved  abuse, 

(The  first  in  real  dignity  and  use. 

If  skill’d  to  teach,  and  diLgent  to  rule) 

Is  the  learn’d  master  of  a  little  schooL 

Not  he  who  guides  the  legs,  or  skills  the  clown 
To  square  his  fist,  and  knock  his  fellow  down. 

Nor  he  who  show^s  tlie  still  more  barb’rous  art 
To  parry*  thrusts,  and  pierce  th’  unguarded  heart : 

But  that  good  man  who,  faithful  to  his  charge. 

Still  toils  the  opening  reason  to  enlarge. 

Ai  d  guides  the  growing  mind  through  ev’ry  stagCa 
From  humble  A,  fi,  C,  to  God’s  own  page  i 
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From  black,  rough  potJuxJcs^  horrid  to  the  sights 
To  fairest  lines  that  float  o’er  purest  white ;  , 

From  J^itmeration  through  an  opening  way. 

Till  dark  Annuities  seem  clear  as  day; 

Pours  o*er  the  mind  a  flood  of  mental  light. 

Expands  its  wings  and  gives  its  power  of  flig^. 

Till  earth’s  remotest  bounds,  and  lieaven’s  bright  train^ 

He  trace,  weigh,  measure,  picture,  and  explain. 

If  Buck  his  toils,  sure  honor  and  regard. 

And  wealth  and  (ame  will  be  his  dear  reward ; 

Sure  ev’ry  tongue  will  utter  forth  his  praise. 

And  blessings  crown  the  evening  of  his  days. 

Yes — blest  indeed  by  cold  ungrateful  scorn. 

With  study  pale,  by  daily  crosses  worn ; 

Condemn’d  each  tedious  day  such  cares  to  bear, 

As  well  might  drive  ev’n  .Patience  to  despair. 

If  rigid — he’s  a  cold  unfeeling  wretch — 

He  drives  the  children  stupid  w  ith  tlie  birch.” 

If  mild — “  our  lazy  master  loves  his  ease. 

The  boys  at  school  do  any  thing  they  please.” 

Do  as  he  will,  his  conduct  is  arraign’d, 

And  dear  the  Uttle  that  he  gets  is  gain’d  ; 

Ev’n  is  giv’n  him  on  tlie  quarter-day, 

With  looks  that  call  it— money  thrown  away. 

«  ♦  •  •  ’  •  • 


EPIGRAM  FROM  MARTIAL. 

Whilst  Zoihis,  with  canker’d  spite, 
My  reputation  slays. 

The  w^ay  that  I  his  spleen  requite, 

Is  loading  him  with  praise. 

How'  oddly  happy  is  my  case, 

’Tis  easy  to  conceive ; 

Since  whatsoever  either  says 
'  No  mortal  will  believe. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


**  T.”  must  excuse  us.  His  Poetiy  is  quite  too  unpoetical 
^  J.”  is  postponed. 

Several  other  coumiunications  are  on  file,  and  will  be  duly  attended  to# 


